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(Continued.) 


Ir was late when Don Menguillo arrived. At an early 
hour on the following day the Marshal received a polite in- 
yitation to accompany the Don to a little villa, a league 
from the castle, and at seven they had crossed the draw- 
bridge and were wending their way leisurely, when the 
rattling of hoofs attracted their attention. 

“What means this?” said the Don. “Do my eyes de- 
ceive? No; ‘tis Helvetia!” 

On, on they came; the gay equestrian, bowing propi- 
tiously as they passed, gained the summit of the hill ina 
moment; her tall plumes floated an instant against the | 
sky and descended from sight, when the Don resumed the 
former thread of his discourse. 

“[ was saying all is still bustle and commotion at the 
capital, detachments of soldiers scattered here and there, for 
leagues around.” 

Lachampe laid his hand upon his sword, and looked at 
the condition of his pistols, which the Don pretended not 
to observe. A shriek was heard, and Gonzello reascending 
the hill at the lightning’s speed, gasped out, “O! Dona 
Helvetia!” They heard no more, but sped to the spot 








where lay stretched upon the earth the apparently lifeless 
young lady. The wretched father wept aloud— 

"O! my daughter, my daughter!” 

He raised her, but she spoke not, and he yielded himself 
to frantic grief. 

Lachampe was supporting her in his arms when she 
feebly opened her eyes and her lips moved. 

"T am not hurt in the least,” she whispered; “ fear 
nothing for me, but every thing for yourself. Remain in 
your ante-room until midnight and you shall hear from me.” 

Having, as Don Menguillo supposed, slowly returned to 
consciousness, she suffered herself to be re-seated upon her 
palfrey, and with well-dissembled weakness, sustained on | 
the right and left by the Marshal and Don, returned slowly | 
to the castle. Night came, and many a bewildering cogita- | 
tion had agitated the brain of Lachampe ere the tower 
clock repeated twelve, when a narrow door opened in the 
wainsecot and a diminutive figure, in the outré costume of 

! 
| 
| 





Gonzello, entered. 
“Ha! my evil genius, what seek ye?” said Lachampe. 
The jewelled hand, raised in token of silence, betrayed 

iis possessor; he grasped it, and kneeling in silent adora- 

tion, impressed upon it one long, ardent kiss, for it was the 
hand of Helvetia. Placing in his hand a folded sheet, she | 
cautiously withdrew, and he heard her whisper as she 
closed the door— 

"Farewell, Lachampe, perhaps for ever!” 

He opened the paper and read — 

"How shall I forgive myself this violation of filial duty. 
Necessity, however, requires that I say of my parent, he is | 
tenacious of authority, rigorous of discipline, unrelenting 
in purpose, much of his character being involved ina shade | 
oi mystery calculated to awaken strange revealings of the | 
past and fearful forebodings of the future. In a word, Dona 
Helvetia is the veriest slave in existence. To have ap- 
proved of your visit to the library would have been a for- 
feiture of my freedom, perhaps more. By my legerdemain 
retreat, however, I affected my own exculpation, for you 
had searcely entered when a superannuated licentiate, who 
has lived a pensioner upon my father’s bounty the last five 
Years, passed the door; and the instant I fled a disgusting 
friar, who passively perambulates the castle at all hours, 
took occasion to look in. Which of these has acted as in- 
formant I shall probably never know. My father’s resent- | 
ment toward you resulted in a determination to deliver you | 
tmto the hands of the Spanish soldiers, and the pretended ex- 
eursion to the villa was for that purpose. But for the ex- 
Pedient to which I resorted to deter the prosecution of the 





conspiracy, you would ere this have suffered the death ofa 


spy. The same danger still awaits you, and your only 


safety is now in flight. Two furlongs hence Gonzello waits, 
by a cluster of alders, with two swift-footed coursers to 
convey you to a place of safety. On parting he will deliver 
you a scrip, containing the full costume of a friar, which 
will secure an easy passport into the city, from whence you 
had better effect your escape the first opportunity. Fare- 
well. Dona Hervetia.” 

Swiftly and silently they rode. Arriving at a little em- 
nence which commanded a partial view of the city, the 
supposed page stopped short, made a signal to the Marshal 
to alight, delivered the scrip, seized the bridle of the 
groomless horse, and waving the same jewelled hand 
which had so lately undeceived him as to its legitimate 
owner, retraced the dangerous way. Lachampe sought a 
secluded spot and robed himself in his sacerdotal habili- 
ments. A note fell from the cowl as he raised it to his 
head, which read as follows: 

* Marshal Lachampe will please remember this last pre- 
posterous act only as the overflowing of a devoted heart. 
The dead that slumber beneath yonder whited monument 
are not less ignorant of the plan of your escape than is my 
servant Gonzello.” 

The stern brow of Don Menguillo was knit, and dreadful 
were his imprecations on the betrayer of his design against 
the life of Lachampe, and frequent but fruitless were his 
efforts to discover the method of his escape. 

Summer had tlown, and nature stood clad in autuinn’s 
sallow attire. In a lonely retreat at the foot of an aged oak 
sat Helvetia. A guitar lay at her side, over which she 
leaned pensively and listened to the melancholy music of 
the breeze as it sighed over the strings. Strown unon the 
walk lay the blighted foliage, and here and there a pale, 
odorless, autumn daisy feebly reared its head. The whole 
scenery Was in unison with the feelings of the lovely girl; 
fur she cherished, fondly too, a sorrow which the world 
might not know. At a little distance, unobserved, stood 
Don Menguillo, gazing upon the lovely being before him 
with a father’s partial fondness. She raised her meek eye; 
he advanced, and seating himself by her, observed kindly 

* You are too grave, child; take up your guitar and play 
a sprightly air, the one the renegado Frenchman liked so 
much, if you please. Tears, pure as nectar-drops, chased 
down her colorless cheek, as her trembling fingers touch- 
ed the familiar notes. The father heard not, though he 
feigned to listen. His busy eye was scanning the agitated 
features of his daughter. 

"Tis well, very well,” he said. ‘ And, speaking of La- 
champe, have you any thought how he managed to escape 
so unaccountably 2” * 

"T have,” said the daughter, with a steadfast countenance. 

"We have all some conjecture about it; this is all you 
meant, I suppose ?” said the Don. 

* No, no,” said Helvetia, bursting into tears. 
at liberty to know that I not only planned but assisted in 
his escape, and that with him fled my only dream of earth- 


"You are 


ly bliss.” 

“Were you aware of my oath to punish the offender if 
detected ?” 

" Certainly,” said the daughter. 

"To try my integrity, therefore, you have made this un- 
asked-for confession,” said the Don. “I would you had 
acted more discreetly 

With a countenance that bespoke more of sorrow than 
of anger he rose abruptly and left her. A note was shortly 
afier given her, informing her of her father’s determination 
of confining her in the north tower the term of one year, 
during which time she would be deprived of seeing her fa- 
ther’s face. She smiled haughtuly, and returned her verbal 
vided for the daughter of Don Menguillo. Accompanying 
the priest who was appointed to conduct her to prison, she 
passed her father, whom she perceived to be in tears, and 
ly, but she 


is free.” Ler father addressed her affectionate 


|| turned disdainfully away without speaking. The lofty de- 
; meanor of Don Menguillo seemed to vanish on the incar- 
ceration of his daughter, and he sank into a settled melan- 
|| choly, bordering on insanity, aud wore the aspect of a 
guilty, despairing spirit. Accompanied by his priest and 
physician, Whom for months he had not suffered himselt’ 
| to lose sight of, he stood watching from the observatory an 
|| approaching tempest. The thunder’s fearful voice came 


|, Nearer and nearer, and the wrathful angel of the wind, ral- 
|| lying his dread forees, mingled with the red lightming’s 


j e 
glare. A few preliminary rain-drops admonished them to 

j 

retreat, and at the instant they entered the saloon a deaf- 

ening crash was heard above the tumult of the hurricane, 


| which shook the castle to its base. A terrified slave ran to 


|| inform his master that the eupola of the east tower had 





|e 
| Impossible! 
} 


. ] a " . 
thanks for the tranquil asylum thus magnanimously pro- |! Daughter,” said 
~ a ; 


|| been struck by lightning, and hurled to the ground. 


"Holy virgin!” exclaimed the Don; “this is too much! 
Bring hither my child, that I may look once more upon her 
lace “a 

| The aged priest hasted to the north tower, demanding 
Helvetia to follow him instantly. 

!” said the steadfast girl. “ Know you not 

that Iam banished from my father’s face !” 

| "I bear his commission,” said the priest. “ Fear you not 
the troubled elements ?” 

| "Nay, holy father, deem me not impious. I have made 

my peace with the thunder’s God, and in his care am 1 

| safe. To stand beneath the descending avalanche, or float 

| upon a single plank in the midst of convolving icebergs, 
| were less appalling than to face an angry father.” 

| "You are forgiven,” said the priest, 

“Speak not to me of forgiveness!” said Helvetia. “'Tis 
| a gratine sound to—” | 
| “My child! my injured, my sinless child !” shrieked the 
Don, rushing forward and folding her in his arms. 

His altered visage, his attenuated figure and tremulous 
voice Wrought upon the life-spring of filial tenderness; she 
vu lded to the une xpected shock, and was borne in a state 
of insensibility from her prison-house. Having in a measure 
regamed his wonted cheerfulness, the Don took occasion, 
while preparations were making for the celebration of his 
daughter's fourteenth birth-day anniversary, to inform her 
| that among several persons of distinction from the city she 
| Was to expect her future husband. 

"Said I not that the immortal mind is free ?” she asked. 
"Yes: vainly, perhaps,” said the Don. “ ’Tis for man to 
! will, for woman to obey. Another birth-day will, I trust, 
see you married to a wealthy Portuguese gentleman, to 
whom for the last three years you have been engaged.” 

She made no reply, and her tather long had left her ere 
she perceived that she was alone. No method of averting 
the unpending evil had occurred to the mind of the dis- 
gusted girl when the expected day arrived, when, to ler 
utter amazement, she discovered in her future lord no less 

a personage than the household friar, disguised in a superb 


' 
' 
citizen’s dress, vainly expecting her to receive him as a 
| stranger. 
Ingenuity being thus suddenly tested, she affected to be 

deceived, and participated cheerfully in the festivities of 
' the day. Attwilight’s pensive hour Helvetia was requested 
to meet her duenna in the consecrated apartment where 
they were accustomed to pass their evening hours. A su- 
pernatural sweetness dwelt upon the melancholy features of 
her long-loved guardian ; she approached her in silence, and 
both stood awhile, gazing alternately upon the soft, purple, 
gold-fringed drapery of the west, and the surrounding 
scenery, Which, though familiar, still had its charms. But 
Recollections of the past 


they heeded not the present, 


! . ’ 
came clustering on their mind 


s, and neither desired to 
| break the hallowed spell. 

: i the duenna; her flute-like voice falter- 

ed, and unbidden tears stole down her cheek ; “daughter,” 

she resumed, “ the time is now expired which [ vowed in 


‘To-morrow, at sunrise, | 


faithfulness to devote to you. 


; ayes t} 
observed to him in an exulting tone, “ The immortal mind |} leave for a remote cloister, which need not be now named, 


‘ and retire from the world for ever. Take this,” handing her 
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a small parcel, and when I have left you, read it. It is the 
handwriting of that amiable parent to whom you feel 
yourself unknown. With regard to its contents, I only say, 
be faithful to its instructions, but be prudent. And now, 
farewell.” i] 
Tearing the time-worn envelope away, Helvetia read : | 
* My Daucurer—Strange are the emotions of my burst- 
ing heart, as 1 look down the darkling vista of uncertain || 
years, and address, as it were, a letter from the dead to the ] 
living. 1 speak not of bitter, scalding tears, of unutterable | 
! 
! 
| 


wretchedness. The design of this sketch, which must ne- 

cessarily be brief, being to undeceive you concerning the |; 
circumstance which is about to separate us, | will first say, | 
1 am the only child of a mercer of Lyons, at which place 
my mother died suddenly while my father was absent at | 
Lisbon. I embarked on ship-board for the last-named city, | 
accompanied by a grand-aunt on my mother’s side; my 
father (by birth a Swiss, having adopted France as his , 
country in early life, and also the name of Octavus Beau- || 
mont) having written for me with the intention of placing 

me under the care of a relation residing at Lisbon. After | 
six hours’ sail, something was said among the male pas- || 
sengers and in our hearing of a ‘suspicious-looking craft ;’ 
but, disappearing long before night, no further mention was | 
made of her until we were aroused at dead of night, and 
told that a struggle with a pirate vessel could not be 
avoided, and would commence in fifteen minutes. Descrip- 
tion of that moment’s horror would fail me. Few in num- || 
ber and feebly armed, our luckless crew fought with the | 
valor of desperation. But why proceed ? Their fates, as well 

as those of the passengers, can only be known when the sea | 
gives up herdead. Atsight of the frightfully-masked leader | 
of the fiend-like band I fainted, and on recovering my con- | 
sciousness found myself in a neat state-room, and the first 


object that met my eyes was an elegant young man stoop- 


ing over me with apparent solicitude, and in a minute a 
noble-looking physician entered, who seemed equally in- 
terested on my account. Both begged me to be quiet, as- 
suring me that I was safe, and should soon be restored to 
my country and friends. The young man subsequently in- 
formed me that he too was a passenger from France, had 
noticed me when | embarked, and had with great etfort 
succeeded in bribing the pirate captain to spare his life and 
mine. I believed his tale, and acknowledged my gratitude 
with the simplicity of an unsuspecting child. On the fol- 
lowing night we were lowered into the long-boat, and 
rowed ashore by those guilty hands which had so recently 
reeked in the blood of their fellow-mortals. A coach was 
in waiting, which my benefactor and myself entered, and 
about sunrise arrived at the castle where I now write. 
Making no delay, I wrote a letter to my father, another to 
a cousin in Paris, and a third to a female friend at Lyons. 
The time expired which should have brought my answers, || 
but still no tidings came. I afterwards addressed a short 
letter, with a hopeless heart, to my uncle at Lisbon, stating 
my situation, and mentioned also the young man’s name 
who had thus disinterestedly rescued my life. Afier the 
lapse of two weeks | received a very affectionate answer 
from my unknown unele, in which he sympathized deeply , 
with my afflictions, informing me also that my father, on 
learning the fate of the ship, having sunk into a speedy de- 
cline, had breathed his last but a few hours previous to the 
arrival of my letter. He likewise recommended that | 
should feel myself perfeetly safe under the protection of 
the young Spaniard, of whom he professed some casual 
knowledge, until he could make arrangements to come for 
me, Which he trusted would be within a month at longest. 
Believing, as I did, that my last hope of earthly happiness 
was swept away by the death of my father; alone, and 
without an adviser, and hearing nothing further from my 
pretended uncle, blame not the artless orphan if, through 
the multiplicity of his kindly attentions, the gentleman to 
whom I had been recommended to look with confidence || 
won my early affections, and [ became his wife. One |, 
happy year, oh! how doubly happy, I passed at the castle || 
of Don Menguillo. But this blissful year had hardly passed 
when I saw from the observatory a dozen or more horsemen 
approaching at full speed. A short distance from the draw- 
bridge they halted, and one of them alighting, hastened to the 
gate and demanded my husband, A few words were hurried- 
ly exchanged between them, when the stranger joined his 
companions, and all were soon out of sight. Toward eveu- | 
ing a servant brought me word that his master had left, and 


would be absent several days. The scene of the morning 
having excited my curiosity, | readily concluded that his 
abrupt departure had some connection with the unexplain- 
ed visit of the horsemen. Night came; I retired to my 
chamber, but not to sleep. Restless and dissatistied, | | 
strayed out upon the portico and gazed upward to the pure 





etherial vault, radiant with starry gems. ‘In my father’s 
house are many mansions,’ J said, and asked myself in 
which of those bright abodes the sainted spirits of my de- 
parted parents were re-united. A heavy but cautious tread 
and a crumbling noise upon the gravel-walk within the 
castle walls disturbed my reverie. Six stout, roughly-clad 


men, were already emerging from beneath the covert of 
the shade-trees, staggering beneath the weight of a clumsy- | 


looking chest. ‘Veer a little,’ said a familiar voice from 
beneath the portico. Quick as thought | quitted my sta- 


tion, and descending the stairs to the inner court, had || 


nearly crossed the pavement, when a dark Jantern spring- 
ing open, revealed to my sight the pirate-captain in the 


| precise costume in which I saw him on the fatal night of 


which I have already spoken. I shrieked and fell. He ap- 
proached and raised me from the ground; instinctively 
grasping upon his helmet, and bringing with it the horrid 
mask from his face; from whose face? Alas! alas! the 


face of your father! Two days subsequent the arrival of 


Don Menguillo was announced. With fallen countenance 
he entered, and a convulsive shudder seized my every nerve 
as he gloomily paced the room. Seating himself at my 
side and taking my hand in both his, he said, ‘ Lady, you 
know too much—you know all. The tenure by which | 


maining security for both our lives is your perpetual im- 


prisonment. ’Tis the law of our clan, and one from which 


there is not a solitary exemption. Make choice of a nurse 
for the infant Helvetia, and leave instructions, as you can, 


hered to, whatever the cost. Two days, and we part for 
ever. Choked with remorse, he would say no more, but left 
me without giving a hint concerning my future abode. 
Thus far my tale is told. Farewell, my child.” 


( Conclusion in our next.) 





LITERARY. 


PLAGIARISM. 
A writer in an influential morning paper is battering 
a popular poet with charges of plagiarism. This is a kind 





| 


possessed you as a wife is now broken, and the only re- | 


| with regard to her education, which shall be rigidly ad- | 


of attack which we think will not do. It is an imputation | 


which is popularly thought to be fatal to the reputation of 


an author; but it may be observed that those who have 


been thoroughly conversant with literature, and in the 


habit of thinking carefully about it, have generally at- 
tached litthe or no importance to the charge. Goéthe 
laughed it to seorn; he said that the notion requiring a 
man to write only out of the resources of his own mind 
would end in meagerness and poverty of composition, and 


that it was an author's duty to use all that was suggested 


Montaigne came to the same 
he says that what one 


to him trom any quarter. 
result by a metaphysical process : 
mind perceives upon the prompting of another is as truly 
the perception and the property of that mind as of his who 
first saw it. “If 1 see,” he remarks, “the same truth that 
Plato saw, it is as much aceording to Montaigne as it is 
according to Plato.” These opinions, as philosophical views, 


| strike us as being extreme, for they go the length of deny- 
| ing any merit to invention. We rest the defence on nar- 


rower ground. We say that the grounds on which the 
literary reputations of past times have been made up, the 


basis on which the fame of all great authors rests, require 


' that the praise of modern writers should be measured by 


the merit that appears upon the face of their pages, with- 
out reference to the sources whence the notions may have 
been drawn. Of course we do not include the case of a bald 
copying from a predecessor; in such case it is not a ques- 
tion of merit, but to whom the authorship belongs. What 
we mean is, that if an author borrows from others, and 
sets the borrowed matter so well that it has in his book a 


that many of Shakspeare’s 


a : a 
thought before; but that conventional originality upon 
which the world has agreed to admire past authors, con. 
sists in developing a new purpose, following a new combi- 
nation, and producing a new effect, without reference to 
the materials employed: if the form and the impression are 
borrowed, the work is a copy. To discuss the novelty of 
the matter is to deny that literature is art; it is to refuse to 
look at the whole as a picture. To invent on his own ma- 
terials may prove that the author is a thinker, but it is not 
an arustical merit ; it is an intellectual, not a literary praise. 
If a painter invents new colors, he is a chemist; if he 
paints new objects, we applaud his fancy ; but his eminence 
as an artist will depend only on the new effects which he 
produces, no matter how old the subjects may be. Look at 
the fame of Gray. We aver and can prove that there is not 
one thought, one image, or one fine expression in Gray 
that is not borrowed, or rather baldly copied from his pre- 
decessors. Yet the form and the effect are new, and Gray 
is an immortal. A man has only to read Chaucer to know 
most Shakspearian things are 
not his own. As for Bacon’s moral writings, there are in 
them such profuse and boundless borrowings, that a 
scholar cannot lay his finger on a single passage and say 


, confidently “ this is not from Seneca, Machiavel, Montaigne, 


{ 


or some of the old poets.” Even as to the fame of the in- 
ductive theory and the interrogating of nature, it seems 
that the world has got the wrong bacon by the ear; for 
Forster, in his “ Mahomedanism Unveiled,” shows that it 
was not Francis, but Roger Bacon the monk, who pro- 
claimed that system, and that he borrowed it from the 
Arabs. Byron is the most original of modern authors, yet 
the margins of our copy of his works are covered with 
notes referring to the places where he took his thoughts. 
As we pass up along the backward chain of authors we 
find invention retreating before us indefinitely, till at the 
head of the line we catch Prometheus stealing all the fire 
of inspiration from heaven. The fact is, that in all eases 
the praise of a thing is due not to the first faint conceiver 
of it, but to the last complete applier of it. This is recog- 
nized in the grosser arts; twenty men thought of steam- 
boats, but Fulton is the inventor of the steamboat, because 
he tirst set a steamboat a-going; the rest were dreamers: 
inventors mentally but not inventors in the art. Of all arts, 
Dr. Paley has said with admirable truth, “He only dis- 
covers who proves ;” and of literature we say, he that 
combines so as to produce a new effect, creates. We hold, 
therefore, that to condemn a poet for borrowing the ele- 
ments of a detached thought or image is to mistake the 
true character of literary invention. 
HENRY SIDDONS AND MATHEWS. 

[Sir Walter Scott, in the course of his Diary, relates an 
amusing and characteristic instance of the imperturbable 
personal dignity of John Kemble—that last of all the Ro- 


mans !—which exhibited itself during the tragedian’s excur- 


, sion with the Great Unknown to the Vale of Eutrick, when 


an unexpected impediment presented itself, in the shape of 
a rivulet, which recent rains had swelled into a temporary 
river, and which the travellers were pressingly instigated to 
ford by the rapid approach of a furious bull. Mr. Kemble’s 
deliberate haste to remove himself from the threatened dan- 


| ger,—his slow alacrity and stately step,—the constitutional 


| 


1} 


character and beauty which it had not in the original, and 


sufficient to give the new work an independent popularity 
of its own, it is proper that he should have all the praise 
that the inherent spirit of the whole performance calls for; 


1 and this, because in setling the reputation of Shakspeare, 


Milton, and all other great writers, the world has not 


| thrown out the plagiarisnis, but judged them according to 


what appeared upon their pages. Absolute merit may, per- 
haps, not be predicated of such; but fame, which is always 
a relative thing, ought to be given. Our position amounts 


to this: that the history of literature shows that literary 


composition is not an art that consists in creating new ma- 
terials, and arranging them in anew way, but in combining 
according to the principles of beauty and grace all the 


life, nature, or the writings of others have suggested. Ab- 
stract originality consists in saying what no man ever 


| thoughts that occur to the author’s mind, being such as | 


| thews was much attached to Harry, and out of pure regar 


measure of the Kemble locomotion,—resembled, in cause 
and effect, a similar dilemma in which his nephew, Mr. Hen- 
ry Siddons, was involved some years ago. | 

Mathews and Siddons were friends, and at one period 
neighbors,—the former living opposite to the British Mu- 
seurn, and the latter in Museumestreet, Bloomsbury. Ma- 


would condemn himself to his friend's pace, which was al- 
most painful to the comedian’s natural speed (not then being 
a lame man) on their daily return to their respective homes 
after a morning’s rehearsal at Dury Lane Theatre, to which 
they both belonged. 

One very warm day, at nearly the close of the season, 
] 


these companions in arms were proceeding, side by side, 


leisurely up Drury Lane; Siddons in his wonted postion, 


ow Testing upon his hip, his right arm 


namely, his left el! 
stretched forward, the hand meeting that on the left, with 
an action which might have led a stranger to believe him 
strenuously endeavoring to crack a refractory nut between 
his palms,—his striking and regular features being at the 


' same time distorted by a nervous habit which he had ac- 


| 





quired when not speaking, of drawing his mouth on one 
side, and making a clicking metallic noise in his cheek. 
The friends had just crossed over into Museum-street, 
when suddenly a ery was raised that a mad dog was tn te 
rear; which intimation caused the mercurial Mathews '° 
look back, when, seeing a pocr hunted spaniel running # 
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full speed and rapidly approaching, he promptly made his 
unconscious friend aware of the peril, and urged the neces- 
sity of immediate flight, at the same time setting an exam- 


ple of personal activity by running a few yards forward | 


and nimbly ascending the steps of an open shop. In the 
next moment he was in security, and anxious for his friend, 
whom he beheld nearly on the same spot on which he had 
jeft him, obviously in a state of great alarm, and executing 


amore energetic pressure of his hands, while the action of | 
his cheek had become visibly more emphatic, his previously | 


serene brow was anxiously contracted, and it was altogether 
apparent that the whole of his frame was in a state of ex- 
cessive trepidation, and equally clear that he was under the 
impression that he was practising great muscular exertion 
to reach the goal of safety—such was his air of serious 


haste. At length, however, his efforts, slow and laborious 
as they were, brought him to the foot of the steps, when, | 


by a deliberate ascent, he reached the top just in time, by 
good luck, to avoid the foaming animal, which immediate- 
ly passed, followed by the hootings and peltings of the piti- 
jess mob, whose brutal pursuit had probably first territied 
and then exasperated the poor creature into madness. 

Mr. Siddons looked excessively pale. His lips quivering, 
and his whole frame in agitation, he stood in his usual at- 
titude, but without the power to give due force to the ac- 
companying click in his cheek. As the rabid animal ran 
wildly on, all present were thankful for their eseape; and 
Mr. Siddons could not refuse an honest tribute to his own 
imaginary powers of locomotion. Turning to his friend with 
an air expressive of his belief that he owed his safety to his 
own great celerity of limb, and with self-gratulation on his 
prompt exertions, in tones measured as his steps, he ob- | 
served with naiveté to the amused Mathews, “Gad, sir! it 
was time to run!” 





MUSICAL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tne “ Broken Appointment ” is the title of a ballad by | 
George Loder, recently published by Millett. The music 
is, what might be expected from the composer of “ Touch 


ware ° . ° | 
us gently, Time,” in perfect keeping with the words, || 


which we copy: 
I sought at morn the beechen bower,— | 

Thy verdant grot; | 

It came—it went—the promised hour,— } 

I found thee not. 


Light zephyrs from the quiv’ring bough 
Soon brush’d the transient dew, 

Then first I fear’d that love’s own vow 
Was transient too, 


At eve Tl sought the well known stream, 
Where, wont to rove, 

We breath’d so oft, by twilight’s gleam, 
Our vows of love ; 

I stopp’d upon the pleasant brink, 
And saw the wave glide past,— 

Ah me! I could not help but think 
Love glides as fast. 


Then, all along the moonlicht glen 
So soft—so fair.— 

I sought thy truant steps again,— 
Thou wert not there. 

The clouds held on their busy way 
Athwart the waning moon; 

And such, I said, love's fitful ray, 
And wanes as soon. 


Oh, T had cull’d for thee a wreath 
Of blossoms rare ; 

But now each flowret droops beneath 
The chill night-air. 

*Tis past,—long past,—our latest hour,— 
And yet thou art not nigh; 

Oh love, thou art indeed a flower 
Born but to die! 








LADY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Godey and M’Michael, of Philadelphia, have 
issued the first number of this new and attractive periodi- 
eal, edited by Professcr Jarvis, and have given us more 
than three dollars’ worth of music for twenty-five cents! 
At this rate the subscribers to the " Musical Library ” will 
receive, in the course of the year, for three dollars, more 
than one-hundred and thirty ballads, songs, duets, &c. 
which, if purchased at the stores, would cost ten times 
the amount. The work is accurately and elegantly printed 
on large drawing paper, and each number is enclosed in a 
handsome ornamental cover. The contents consist of the 
hewest and most popular pieces, chosen especially with a 
view to the performances of ladies on the piano-forte, and 


arranged in such a way that they are alike suitable for lj 





the pupil and the proficient. In accuracy, in beauty, in 
finish, the music furnished in the Library will bear advan- 
tageous comparison with any that can be procured, while 
in newness and attractiveness it cannot be surpassed. The 
| work deserves, and will unquestionably receive, an im- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





mense list of subscribers, and that this may be the case 
with every publication that emanates from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Godey and M’Michael, is the sincere wish 
of the editor of the Mirror, who regards these gentlemen 
as among the most honorable, upright and indefatigable 
of his contemporaries. 


| BRAHAM. 


| Braham, who always has been, and always will be, to 
the end of his long and brilliant professional career, regard- 
ed as the best English vocalist of this or any other age, will 
| pass most of the winter at the South, where we bespeak 
|| for him a reception commensurate with his great merits as 
|| an artiste and his many estimable qualities as "a tine old 
English gentleman all of the olden time.” 





ROSSINI. 

It is stated in the foreign prints that this eminent com- 
poser, after a silence of twenty years, has recently trans- 
| mitted to Paris a piece of sacred music for performance 
at Notre Dame. In the history of the human mind, no- 
| thing perhaps is so remarkable as this death-slumber of 
| the faculties through so long a period, and their subsequent 
re-animation. The piece is said to be equal to his best 
youthful composition’, and we may look for a new out- 


'| pouring of those bewitching melodies which once set all 


Europe half crazy with delight. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

Prynne, in his Histrio-mastyx, gives this account of the 
| cathedral perfurmances in his time. The music at these 
services, he aflirms, is not the noise of men, but a bleat- 
ing of brute beasts; choristers bellow the tenor, as it were 
oxen; bark a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs; roar 
out a treble, as it were a set of bulls; and grunt out a base, 
as it were a number of hogs. 





FINE ARTS. 





We lately had the pleasure of seeing a small but very 
good private collection of pictures, in which portraits by 
Gilbert Stuart hung beside some of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Those by Lawrence were among 
the most careful efforts of his pencil; those of Reynolds 
were fair specimens of his skill. After a deliberate compari- 
son of them we were fully satisfied of the correctness of 
an opinion which we long ago formed from examining their 
pictures separately, that Stuart was a far better painter 
than either of the famous Englishmen. His superiority to 
Lawrence can scarcely be questioned ; that artist’s figures 
are stiff and prosaic,’and his coloring hard. What Rey- 
nolds’ pictures may have been before time had so fatally 
proved the unfortunate nature of his colors, may be another 
| question. Still there is a languor in his conceptions, and a 
| sketchy vagueness in the lines, that shows both feebleness 
| in the author and a poor attempt to conceal it. Stuart's 

heads are vigorous, distinct, graceful; with a clear, ef- 
| fective tone. In looking at him you recognize the difference 
| between a fine portrait and a correct copy of the face. They 


STUART, THE PAINTER. 


do not strike you as resemblances, but rather representa- | 


tions of the persons; not transcripts of the form and fea- 
tures, but ideal types that bring the subject before your 
mind fully and freshly, and do not merely address your 
eye. That this is nota vague notion, but that the artist in- 
tended to produce such a result is shown by this; that Stu- 
art’s portraits, when examined closely, do not exhibit the 


| but something else; something contrived by his own fancy, 
| which, when seen at a sufficient distance, calls up to the 
observer’s mind the image of the person. His manner of 
painting confirms this impression ; we know that for some 
| of his best portraits he required but a single sitting; he 
seemed to wish to catch merely the zdea of the face he was 
engaged with, and then the developement of that idea was 
| his own affair. 
ing artist, who is generally considered the best American 
portrait-painter, unable to complete the minutest details of 
the form or the dress unless the original was before his 
| eyes. In passing from Stuart's faces to those of almost any 
modern, we may say of the latter what Reynolds used to 
say when they showed him a good mediocre picture; 


On the other hand, we have seen that liv- | 





literal outline of the features; that shape is not there, | 











wants,—it wants "—snapping his thumb and finger behind 
his head—" that.” This that is just what the world is al- 
ways talking about, and which is commonly called genius. 
It is that indescribable something which op* man has and 
another has not, and which all the labor in nature will not 
inspire into a man that wants it. 


RRA TA Re enews 


ALLISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


We observe that Carey, of Philadelphia, announces this 
work for publication, and we trust that he will proceed 
with it. It is a work of distinguished merit, and of charm- 
ing interest. It is the best history that has been written 
since the time of Gibbon. We look upon it as settling es- 
sentially the views and opinions which future times will 
form of the mighty events it relates to. Such talents as he 
possesses have rarely been united before. Not only is his 
acquaintance with the sources of historical information 
thorough and candid, but he has a profound and familiar 
knowledge of the art of war, finance, and political philoso- 
phy. The breadth and completeness of his picture is aston- 
ishing. He undertakes to deseribe every thing that charaec- 


| terized the age, and to develope all that can conduce to the 


understanding of the national results involved in the conflict ; 
and for all that he attempts he seems equally and admira- 
bly fitted. The eloquence, the varied animation, the en- 
chaining interest that is imparted to the story by showing 
what principle was championed by every sword that was 
drawn, and what moral destiny hung upon the issue of 
every blow, render it a book of fascinating attraction, It is 
like a new epic by Homer. And yet this great, this im- 
mortal work is unknown to th» American public. The 
puny smartness and thin philosophizings of Macauley—the 


| bizarre common-place and poor anties of Carlyle,—these 


shrink away before the grand, manly, trumpet-voiced 
power of Allison. In our opinion there is no literary work 
by which the mind of the nineteenth century can mate it- 
self against the age of Burke and Johnson so equally as by 
this. We read it with enthusiasm; we remember it with 
delight. We shall some day expand its merits more fully 
to our readers. We mention it now only to express a hope 
that the publishers will not fail to let us have i very 
speedily, and in a handsome and liberal manner; not in 
one of those compressed, dingy editions that make one feel 
vulgar in reading it; but in a large type, and with expan- 
sive margins; such a copy as a gentleman may hold in 
his hand. 


BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE PAINTING, 


The largest picture ever painted on ivory, in this country, 
has recently been finished by Cummings, and a beautiful 
production it is, as creditable to the skill of the artist as to 
the taste and liberality of the gentleman from whom he 
received the commission. It represents a group of three 
jittle girls, (all accurate likenesses,) the grand-daughters of 
a publie-spirited and estimable gentleman of Newburgh. 
" The figures are full-length, finely drawn, and charmingly 
colored. The two eldest seem reposing for a moment from 
the task of twining flowers round a monumental vase, and 
at their feet the younger, of infantile age, is amusing her- 
self in a manner beseeming her time of life. In the back 
ground is an agreeable view of the banks of a river over- 
hung with trees.” There are one or two trifling defects in 
this exquisite painting; but where there is so much to 
praise it would be invidious to point them out. Mr. Cum- 
mings is an artist of great and decided merit, and we are 
gratified to find him exercising his fine talents upon works 
of interest and value. 


YOUNG JARVIS. 


The mantle of Jarvis, the celebrated portrait-painter, 
has fallen upon his son. We have recently seen two kit- 
eats from his pencil, which do him the highest honer, 
They are admirable in a faithful resemblance to the origi- 
nals, and may be seen at his rooms, No. 140 Canal-street. 
Mr. Jarvis has also upon his easel a portrait of a lady, 
which cannot fail to claim the commendation not only of 
the casual observer, but of artists, who speak of his quali- 
fications in the terms of praise they so well deserve. 


ILLUMINATED VOLUMES. 


Among the illustra ed volumes that are on sale at the 
book-shops this year, there is none, we think, that in beauty 
and interest is equal to “ Wordsworth’s Greece.” The 
text is highly inter esting, and the nuinerous wood-cuts that 


| it contains, strike us as being the very finest specimens of 


"it |; block-engraving t) at have ever been executed. 
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ee ae ore a 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. ‘ 
aia me |} wards denies or conceals the fact. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am in the habit of giving frequent par- 
ties. [always invite my friends to come at eight o'clock ; 
but they will not make their appearance till ten or eleven 
o’elock. Such hours in this country are absurd. The ladies 
say it is the gentlemen’s fault; the latter say the same 
thing of the ladies. How is it? Can you propose a re- 
medy ? Matrona. 

RemARKs.—We are never willing to believe that !adies 
are in fault. It is the gentlemen who are to blame. The 
remedy is plain. Let it be announced that the supper is 
served at eight and removed at nine; and our word for it, 
there is not a man that will not be punctual.—;Epiror. 


We have received this answer, among others, to the 
letter printed last week. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Mr. Eprror,—In the letter of Master Timon, published 
in the last Mirror, two faults are imputed to the ladies. 


The writer not only charges them with using efforts and 


arts to bring men to declare themselves, whom they have | 


no other intention than to reject; but he goes farther, and 
says, it is their duty to aniicipate the intentions of their 
admirers, and by the coldness of their manners to prevent 
their being mortified by a refusal. The first fault I deny 
to be a fact; the second fact I deny to bea fault. The first 
accusation shows that the writer is a person who, having 
mistaken courtesy for encouragement, and politeness for 


favor, has had the presumption to suppose that he was the | 


object of peculiar regard and admiration to some lady who 
probably treated him only with the common-place kindness 


of good-breeding ; and having condescended to express his 
consideration, more out of pity, no doubt, than esteem, | 


has been repulsed with the decisiveness that his arrogance 
deserved. If I were not a lady, I should call him a puppy. 

The line of duty which his second remark lays down for 
ladies, strikes me as absurd. It calls upon every woman 
to suppose that every one who offers her any attentions or 
seeks her friendship is in love with her. Surely a woman 
who took the alarm at every compliment that a gentleman 
paid to her, and behaved in such a way as to show that 
she thought that every admiring glance and every soft 
speech was an attack upon her heart, would be justly ex- 
posed to the charge of vanity and affectation from juster 
judgments than Timon’s. That gentleman will give me 


leave to say that vanity does not sit so well on him as to | 


induce ladies to copy his example. What right has a wo- 
man to suppose that a man is intending to be a suitor un- 
til he has in a plain way said so? The beaux of this day, 
like those of every former time, indulge constantly in ten- 
der remarks and exaggerated flatteries to those whom they 
have no intention of woving. If the lady to whom he of- 
fered his civilities—no doubt by him considered valuable 
from their rarity—did not at once check and correct his 
ardor, it was because she had listened a thousand times 
before to praises far more courtly, and to sentiments of the 
heart still warmer and more devoted. A race of morbid 
egotists among these would require a race of prudes and 
formalists among women; but it can hardly be expected 
that ladies should regulate their conduct down to the pre- 
cise degree of conceit and wrong-headeduess that any par- 
ticular acquaintance may be gifted with. The fact is, that 
the ease and friendliness that in Timon’s case has led him 
to re-enact the fvoleries of Malvolio, is frequently, and 
very properly, and successfully resorted to by ladies to dis- 
courage and dissipate the hopes of an unwelcome lover. 
Love is a timid, reserved, and shrinking thing; a lady who 
ie shy and silent suggests to her admirer that she is not 
without some feeling; but a frank and ready confidence 
shows to every man of sense and feeling that the lady does 
not possess the sentiment he wishes to inspire. Indifference 
is the most fatal barrier to the approach of a suitor; and 
that is best exhibited by an easy and ordinary cordiality. 
But that any man should desire this sort of anticipating 
refusal, and should deny to ladies the credit of their tri- 
umph, seems to be a thing very paltry, and unworthy of a 
cavalier. What a poor vanity and sickly self-worship it 
displays! A man of real dignity and honorable pride would 
be forward to yield the praise that belongs to one whore 
charms his heart has felt. None but a yillain soul would 
feel itself disgraced by the rejection of a woman he respect- 


ed. A generous spirit glories in yielding the tribute of vie- ; 


tory, and is ambitious to proclaim the meri, of such a lady. 
J do not know a more contemptible charac er than that of 
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one who, having placed himself in a lady’s power, after- 
Not thus felt and acted 
the chivalry of a loftier age, when knights were proud to 
carry for years the colors of the ladies they had wooed in 
vain, and carried into foreign lands, and raised high on 
shield and banner the emblems of a defeat that was 
more honorable than conquest. That “ proud submission,” 
that “ dignified obedience,” was well called by the high- 
hearted Burke “ the glory of Europe.” We say that in one 
breast at least it seems to be “ extinguished for ever.” 

On looking over my letter, I am afraid that I have been 
a little ungentle in my language ; but such a carpet-knight 


|| deserved a good rebuke. I wish you would correct and 


soften down my remarks before you printthem. AMELIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Srr,—I form one of a club of ladies whoare in the habit 
of meeting together at stated times to work in worsted and 
improve our minds. We occasionally admit gentlemen to 
our society, as they are found useful in reading to the com- 
pany, and picking up the balls of yarn that fall upon the 
floor. One gentleman who has been lately introduced, 
professes to be very critical in language and style, and has 
started several notions on those subjects that have puzzled 
us extremely. As he is an old bachelor, and speaks con- 
temptuously of Byron, we do not attach much importance 
to what he says; yet those who have opposed him, have 
generally become, like our work, worsted; but that, we 
think, is because, like most men, he does not know how to 
argue. We have differed often; more frequently we have 
doubted; sometimes we have suspected him of quizzing. 
As we all read the Mirror, and look upon the editor of it 
as an arbiter in letters, we have privately agreed to refer a 
few of these points to you; being confident that you will 
enlighten us, and having some hopes that you will prove 
our critic If you give us such answers as we 
like, we will submit some more to you. 

What is the correct manner of spelling the imperfect 
and the past participle of the verb read ? — are usually, 
perhaps universally, spelt like the present; but that creates 
you cannot 


to be wrong. 


an ambiguity; as, if one says,“ | read a book,” y 
know whether he refers to the present time or the past: 
and it occasions the incongruity pert a diferent sound 
to different parts of a verb that are written in the same 
way. 

Modern writers, especially Bulwer and Wilson, often 
use expressions like this,—" tending earth-ward,” “ soar- 
ing Aeaven-ward.” Are these phrases correct ? 

3. Lord Chesterfield has this sentence,—“ Man nor 


woman can resist an engaging exterior.” Is it rightly ex- 


pressed ? 

4, Ought we to say, in the past tense, 
or, “ I ran, I began 2?” 

By giving an answer to these questions, you will oblige 
your constant reader, Evuruemia. 

P. 8. Our club is not in the least blue-stocking. 


*T run, I begun,” 





Remarxs.—We are highly flattered by the appeal of 
Euphemia, and shall always be happy to oblige so intelli- 
gent and interesting a person. 

The subject of the first question is one that has perplex- 
ed older heads than Euphemia’s, and abler ones than that 
of the Editor of the Mirror. It has never, we think, been 
properly resolved: but we believe that a slight attention 
to the history and analogies of the language will show the 
correct form of the word. What our fair correspondent 
has said, is enough to prove that our present fashion of 
writing it is erroneous. It is remarked by Mr. Tyrwhitt, in 
his Introductory Essay on Chaucer's works, and the ob- 
servation is supported by other antiquarians, that in the 
arly transition state of our language, many words formed 
the past tense by dropping a letter from the present, and 
duplicating reversely the two final letters. Thus, lead, 
feed, speed, bleed, read, formed ledde, fedde, bledde, redde ; 
and all these words are found very often in Chaucer, and 
sometimes in Spenser; but in Spenser more often with 
the final e dropped, ledd, redd. This old form redde was 
adopted by Horace Walpole, as may be seen in the early 
editions of his works; but it is altered, we think, in the re- 
cent impression of his letters. Lord Byron seems to have 











copied it from him, and in his letters and journals we cone | 


stantly find redde. But it is apparent that all the other 
words that were formed by this law, subsequently parted 
with the final de; and passed into led, fed, sped; and it 
follows from analogy that the proper form of the past 
tense of read, must be red. That form, too, is found in 
some old writers. 

As to the second question, we think the phrases referred 
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| to by our correspondent a are e clearly wrong. They should 


be “tending to earth-ward—to heaven-ward.” The ex- 
pression, to earth ward, is but a rhetorical way of Writing 
to-ward earth, by severing the preposition and inse Tting 
the noun in the midst, by a figure that the learned ca}! 
tmesis. In the English Scripture, which is one of the 
highest authorities in style, we constantly find " to ys. 
ward,” “ to God-ward.” “ Ward” denotes merely condi- 
tion; the old writers use fromward as well as toward ; 
and the word still remains in the moral signification in 
“ froward.”’ 

The sentence cited from Lord Chesterfield i is obviously 
wrong in its construction. It should be, “ man nor woman 
cannot resist an engaging exterior.” That is a form of ex- 
pression often found in the Earl of Clarendon and the 
stately rhetoricians of an earlier age. 

The fourth question strikes us as the most difficult for a 
scholar to pronounce upon. The form, “ I run, I begun,” 
is constantly found in Swift, Pope, Steele, and other wits 
of Queen Anne’s time : Lord Byron, who wrote better Eng- 
lish than any of his contemporaries, generally adopts it; 
and many finished scholars whom we have known, have 
prided themselves on using it. In truth, we do not think 
that the other mode can be established without demolish. 
ing the authority of the writers of the reign of Anne: but 
that we have very little hesitation in doing. The English 
tongue was never written so inaccurately as in that period, 
which is absurdly called the Augustan age of our litera- 
ture ; their ease was slovenliness; all the peculiarities of 
that style, such, for example, as the omission of the adverb 
that, and the putting of prepositions at the end of the sen- 
tence, will be found to be errors in grammar that were in- 
troduced in the time of Charles IL. to give an unstudied 


} and ¢gareless air to composition. It is to Dr. Johnson that 








we are indebted for restoring the correctness of our lJan- 
guage. Now, any one who will cast his eye over the Eliza- 
bethan writers, will see that they wrote these words " 
began; and that the other was introduced after the time 
of the Revolution. The “ History of the 
first published by the sons of the noble author about 1720, 
half a century after the author’s death; and the 
took the liberty of correcting and altering the text aceord- 
ing to their own notions of propriety. The original manu- 
scripts of the earl were collated with this edition, in the 
Oxford edition of 1826; and we were struck with the fact 
ran, began,” X&c. and his 
This shows 


ran, 
tebellion ” was 


editors 


that Clarendon always wrote “ 
sons always altered it to the other form. 
about what time the innovation was introduced.—Fertor. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE ENGLISH LORD AND THE AMERICAN FAIR, 
OR THE RESULT OF A BALL IN NEW-YORK 


BY ANEW y CONTRIBUTOR. 


“ A meid whom there were none to praise, 
* Aod very few to love.” 


“ A violet, by a mossy stone, 
“ Half hidden from the eye! 
* Pour as a star, when only one 
© Is shining io the sky.” 


A prinLtant group of grace and beauty was clustered 
around a richly-inlaid table that stood in a corner of the 
spacious and elegant sa/on of Mrs. Lansdowne, the light 
of fashion and the star of taste. A lamp which stood in the 
centre, shaded with glass that was tinted with a delicate 
roseate hue, threw its becoming lustre over the fair coun- 
tenances and light forms that were collected about it. They 
were assembled in obedience to the cards of Mrs. Lans- 
downe; and the beaux having not yet arrived, they were 
amusing the moments of expectation by comments on 
their respective dresses, and by furtive attempts to improve, 
by the action of a moment, the well-considered dispositions 
of hours of elaborate arrangement, as musicians, having 
prepared their instruments with absolute exactness, will 
still be touching and tuning to the last. One lady altered, 
for the hundredth time within the hour, the mode in which 
her bracelet @ la Cracovienne crossed her arm; another, 
moistening her finger at her lip, passed the tip of it over 
the edge of her hair, to be certain that it was perfectly 
smooth; while a third, who had settled, after deep cons!- 
deration through the afternoon, and counsel taken of her 
mother and her maid, that her diamond-ring looked better 
on her middle finger, now, on the suggestion of the moment, 
changed it to the fore-finger; and then, frightened at her 
rashness, changed it back again. ? 

Striking as was the appearance of each person in this 
selected and elegant assembly, the eve of any stranger 
which had passed over the circle, had certainly been ar- 
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rested by the peculiar and unusual beauty of a single girl 
who stood somewhat separated from the rest, and in fact 
did not seem to be a very highly welcome member of the 
party. Her dress was as different from those of her com- 
panions on the side of plainness, as her countenance was 
superior in loveliness; for while the richest apparel had 
been carved into the most fashionable extravagance of shape 
for their adornment, and chains and 4: jouterte sparkled and 
shone around their persons, her attire was of the plainest 
order, and save an antique breast-pin which had a certain 
crand-maternal aspect of respectability, she wore no orna- 
ment whatever. Her face was one which was fitted to de- 
tain the eye as well as to strike it: features of aristocratic 
dignity and commanding nobleness were charged with so 
soft a spirit of sweetness, purity and grace, that the mind 
lingered to contemplate what the glance had at first been 
startled by. One had soon been assured that the contempt 
with which her richer associates affected to regard her, 
was really, as it usually is, only jealousy in disguise. In 
truth, any of them, while expressing her well-bred won- 
der what any one could find to admire in poor Ellen Loring, 
would have given her jewelry ten times told to have been 
the possessor of her beauty. 

The rooms were nearly filled, when Mrs. Lansdowne, 
relieved for a moment from the ceaseless stream of entries, 
came over towards the group of belles. 

" Young ladies,” said she, “I wish you to look uncom- 
monly beautiful, and be uncommonly agreeable on this oc- 
casion, for I expect a lord here to-night; and as I under- 
stand he is looking out for a wife, I hope that among you, 
you will make a conquest of him. He is a very rich lord, 
100, Iam told.” 

"A lord!” exclaimed each young lady as she looked at 
each other young lady, and all simultaneously bit their un- 
der-lips. “ Did you ever see a lord ?” 

"Pooh! yes!” cried one; “at least, pa knew a man that 
was second cousin to a lord.” 

"TI bespeak him for my beau,” said one ; “ you must pre- 
sent him to me first, Mrs. Lansdowne.” 

"You shall not have him,” cried another ;’ 
him to church to-morrow in our barouche.” 

"] shall have him in our box at the opera on Monday,” 
said a third. 

"He shall come to our weekly soirce on Tuesday,” said 


> “T shall take 


a fourth. 

Ellen Loring took no part in their conversation, for she 
neither had a barouche nor a box at the opera, nor did her 
mother give weekly somrces. Mrs. Lansdowne had not 
looked at her when she made her magical announcement, 
nor had it entered into any body’s head that she had a right 
to any share in the rich prize. She, however, took her 
place at the end of the row, and smiled as sweetly, and her 
eyes had the same soft and mild lustre as if she had re- 
ceived all the Romage, which in any other than this un- 
golden age of gold would no deubt have been her portion. 

In a few minutes his lordship was announced; and a 
young man very richly dressed ran into the room, and 
seizing Mrs. Lansdowne’s hand, shook it violently. He 
conversed with her for a few moments in a loud tone and 
with a very demonstrative manner. In short, his air was 
very lordly. 

Miss Sally Sidney, who had approached the aforesaid 
group which stood looking on with speechless curiosity, 
surveyed the scene with the cold shrewdness of one who 
for forty years had made the world her trade. 

"An entrée perfectly fashionable, and very vulgar!” said 
she, as she lowered her double eye-glass and folded it into 
her belt. “ Well, girls, I wish you joy of your lord; for my 
part,” moving away, “I never saw any thing that was not 
counterfeit that looked so much Jike it.” 

" Miss Sidney, Miss Sidney,” exclaimed several with one 
voice, “are we to call him ‘my lord’ and ‘ your lordship,’ 
or how ?” 

“The English,” replied Miss Sidney, “who I suppose 
should be our models in a subject of this kind, never call a 


person by his name or his title, in speaking to him; at | 


least, in what you would call good society I never heard 
it. The reason I suppose is that ‘tous les hommes sont 
€gaur devant la politesse ;* and if you address a peer by 
his title, you remind the rest of the company that they are 
commoners; if you say ‘Mister’ or ‘Sir,’ you suggest to 
the party that he is not noble. Accordingly, ‘My Lord’ and 
‘Mister,’ Sir’ and * Your Lordship,’ are expressions that 
are wholly banished from usage. You say ‘You’ to all.” 

This important and interesting point was thus lucidly 
expounded by Miss Sidney just in time to enable tie in- 
structed to profit of their lore in the presentation which 





of a lord! “ What if I should become a countess? stranger 
things than that have happened,”—said the flattering va- 
nity of the fair one as she summoned all the magic of her 
soul into her glance, and looked at my lord with a smile, 
and her rivals with a scowl. All the stock of pleasing 
which the education of a life-time had garnered, or the in- 
spiration of a moment could supply, was set forth to cap- 
tivate this rare monster. 

While this scene proceeded, there entered the room on 
the opposite side a young man, who, though coming from 
the same country with his lordship, afforded in manner 
and aspect a strong contrast to him. He was somewhat 
short in stature, and very plainly dressed. He wore a light- 
blue coat which fitted him easily, with a white waistcoat 
and white cravat. There was something in his appear- 
ance which would have caused him to be carefully attend- 
ed to by one familiar with the highest classes of society, 
and perhaps to be wholly unnoticed by any other. The 
former, as he observed his refined countenance and calm 


in attire or style, would have been tempted to say as Prince 


Metternich did of Lord Castlereagh’s unstarred coat amid 
t 





the ribbands and crosses of the congress, “ c'est bien dis- 


| tinguc.” He entered the apartment slowly, and with the 


| air of a person who was doing what he was accustomed to 


fell, for the first time, the impressive and memorable | 


yet firm manner, studiously evasive of all that was striking | 


i 
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ances; but more than I have suffered would be more than 
compensated by the satisfaction of at last finding myself 
the acquaintance of Miss Loring. 

There was a certain tone of sincerity in Mr. Lawrence's 
voice which took from his remark the blemish of flattery, 
and made it seem, as it was, the genuine expression of 
feeling. His high refinement would have saved him at any 
time from falling into a thing so commonplace and so done 
to death as compliment; and, even as the utterance of a 
real sentiment, he felt that he had said more than so recent 
an acquaintance with a young lady rendered proper. Miss 








do very often. He paid his compliments to Mrs. Lansdowne | 


with graceful ease and a fine self-possession, as far from 
the affected facility as from the awkward shyness of an 
under-bred person. 

"Who is that gentleman?” said one of the above-noticed 
ladies to his lordship. " He looks like one of your country- 


which seemed designed to mark his disapprobation of the 
| unfashionable expression which she had used,—" that per- 
son is Mr. Lawrence. A very worthy and respectable per- 
son ”’—he continued, lingering upon his words with a tone 
of lofiy but affected contempt,—" very agreeable, to be 


velling companion.” 

"A man of fortune ?” 

"Of good fortune, since he has the advantage of being in 
the same company with you; but as to great fortune, oh, 
he is as poor as a postillion when he sets out on his tour.” 

This, I am afraid, decided Mr. Lawrence's reception with 
the fair circle ; for when the lady of the house brought 
him up te be presented in his turn, no fallen favorite, un- 
wisely presumptuous, could have found royalty itself more 
thoroughly deprived of sight and hearing. 

© The air of the room is pleasant after the coldness of the 
atmosphere without,” he remarked to the first in the line.” 

" His lordship just now observed that it is too warm,” 
said she, as she turned about to look at a picture on the wall. 

“Are you fond of dancing?” said he, moving on to the 


second. 
“ Sometimes,” replied the fair one, stretching over to hear 


what the noble converser was saying to her rival ; as much 
} as to say, “ but I must have a richer partner than you are.” 
“Were you at the opera last night?” he inquired of 
the third. 
*Ox.. nobody goes to this opera; it is not fashionable.” 
Each of these repulses were received with a slight bow 
of acquiescence, and an unaltered countenance; and the 














| penniless commoner passed on to the next. 
| When he had traversed the range as far as he had been 





| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
' 
! 


was now made by Mrs. Lansdowne. How fluttered the | 


heart, how fired the fancy, of many of those upon whom 


' 
‘ 


| presented, he paused. There remained one person to whom 
Mrs. Lansdowne had not introduced him. She stood ata 
|*little distance from the rest, and quite alone. Mr. Lawrence 
| stopped, and, for the first time since he came into the room, 
} seemed embarrassed. The mild lustre of that face, the 
| softness and the dazzle of its beauty, disturbed him. He 
retreated towards Mrs. Lansdowne. 
| “I beg you to receive my thanks for permitting me to be 
acquainted with so many gracious and eloquent young la- 
| dies; but you omitted the most beautiful of all. Might I 
ask the favor of being presented to her ?” 
“Oh, Miss Loring! Yes; indeed, she is very pretty. Miss 
Loring, Mr. Lawrence.” 
| “Have you been long in America?” said Miss Loring, 
| opening the conversation in a tone of gentle but penetrating 
| sweetness, and with a smile sparkling as the sunshine on 
| a breaking wave. 
" Fortunately long enough to have seen what for the first 


” 





time makes me wish strongly to stay longer. 
|} “infer, then,” said Miss Loring, taking no notice of the 


compliment but by an involuntary blush, “that you have 


| not been much gratified by your torr! 


“Tt is the end that crowns the oil. i have wandered a 


good deal through the States, and have sutiered some annoy- 


sure, and, upon the whole, an extremely pleasant—tra- | 


men.” “ That person,” replied the peer, with an emphasis 





Loring was silent; and he hastened to change the character 
of the conversation, 

“We were talking of travel in America. I journeyed, of 
That usage 
brings one in contact with an order of persons whom one is 





course, in stages, rail-cars and steamboats. 


clad tomect with when ina foreign country; for though not 
the most comfortable, they are the most characteristic of the 
nation. The highest classes of society are alike every where. 
A thorough-bred American is exactly the same as a tho- 
reugh-bred ‘Englishman ; and both correspond closely with 
the few high-bred Frenchmen who still survive the vanished 
court.” 

“Do you find intercourse with the common class of my 
countrymen less agreeable than the same ranks in your 
own ?” 

" Far more so. They are better-natured, less selfish, and far 
more polite. Life in England is every where under an in- 
tense pressure; and force is the chief mark of every charae- 
ter. In the middle and lower orders, a man has but one 
friend, himself; his enemy is every body. He yields only 
when compelled; he advances till he is beaten back. Here | 





have observed no such incessant militancy of spirit. There is 
mutual trust; general good feeling, and the natural dignity of 
contentment. Frequency of intercourse has given therm so far 
' the tone of people ¢ f the world that they at least conceal sus- 
picion. An Englishman, partly by the reserve of his nature, 
and partly by the compulsion of his rank, walks all his life 
ina narrow and secluded path, and goes to his grave as 
raw as the youth who leaves his paternal roof with his 
guineas in his fob, thinking that every man he meets js de- 
termined to rob him. Though the Americau has, more than 
to scro/to, he does not lack, to be sure, the 


i any other, the re 
pensierre sirett. He conceals his maxims tll business ts 
begun, and does not draw his rayer Ull he means to thrust ; 
and that is so much gained.” 
"TL think that the common people among us deserve 
) more credit than they get in Europe for their politeness.” 
“ They are the most civil and the best mannered to stran- 
gers in the world. 1t would be an insult to compare them to 
the French; for the French, of the middle and lower ranks, 
are the rudest, coarsest and most selfish wretches upon 
earth. It would do them wrong to compare them with the 
English, among whom ill-usage of foreigners is by all or- 
ders considered as a duty. To strangers, ia Britain, a gen- 
tleman is cold, and calls it dignity and refinement; the 
| merchant is rude, and calls it prudence; the tradesman 
} terms his brutality sense; and the peasant, when he has 
| insulted you, boasts of his honesty. ‘The American charac- 


| ter is various in different parts of the country; and I can 

find but one trait which is so universal throughout all the 
| States, and so prominent im every person as to deserve 
the name of a national characteristic,—end that is polite- 
ness to women. It isa noble one; through the history of 
al! lands, the peculiar boast of this one; prouder than the 
vaunt of chivalry, for that was devotion only to rank. | 
have never seen a woman treated with insult, or even neg- 
lect, in a public vehicle, without finding that the offender 
was a foreigner; generally, | ara sorry to say, an English- 


man. 

" Yet there are those who have noted this quality in the 
American, only to ridicule it.” 

" The creeping things of literature; the share of a ship's 
mess-room, transformed into an arbiter of taste; and one 
who never learned the decencies of cl.aracter, assuming to 
decide upon the proprieties of life. But I nust apologize 
for the lencth of mv harangues. The music bos come in; will 
you allow me the honor of being your pariner in this set?” 

The Earl of Dashwood stood with Miss Forester in the 
same quadrille next to Mr. Lawrence. 

"Well, Ellen!” said Miss Forester, turning round and 
nodding to her with 2 gracious and cordial smile. Perhaps, 
me mn her inte, she was not eal us of her. 
tles, do you ?” said Miss Loring to her 
ud been rega ding Lord Dashwood fora 





ior the first t 
* 7 do not ih 


partuer, alters 

lew moments in silence 
"Why not?” 

” They create an unnatural and an untrue position; ard, 
uncomfortable. Des.des, is it ea dignified 


! on that account, 








thing for one to claim or even admit respect upon other 


than personal grounds? Is not every bow that is made to 
his lordship a sneer against the man? If I were invested 
with a title, I consider that my being would pine in the 
solitude of a splendid imprisonment. Sincere sympathy I 
should despair of. I should be suspicious of all my friends ; 
and in their warmest expressions I should think that they 
did not love me for myself. Nay, if my nearest friend were 
a titled person, I should be jealous of my own affections, 
and should fear that I loved him, in some degree, for his 
rank, and not exclusively for himself.” 

"A beautiful sentiment and a just one,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, listening to her remarks with great interest; but one 
which, as an imagined feeling, could never occur to any but 
a most refined mind.” 

T think that there is no guide, except in domestic wis- 
dom, so safe as the natural instinets and inclinations of the 
heart; but rank and wealth warp and bias feeling. Perhaps 
the danger to an ingenuous mind would be, that in endea- 
voring to guard against a prejudice in favor of rank, a pre- 
judice against it would spring up.” 

Some,” said Mr. Lawrence, casting his eyes around the 
circle, “ wishing, no doubt, to shun this last-named error, 
would seem to consider it a duty to make an effort to en- 
dure and even admire rank ; of course they deserve praise 
for their success. But [ am happy to agree with the senti- 
ment which you utter: for it has long been a favorite no- 
tion with me, that the surest index of truth, especially for 
women, is feeling.” 

"Tt is said,” continued Miss Loring, “that we should 
follow reason, for it is given to us by Providence for our 
guide. But feeling controls reason in the gross, and men’s 
actions are in practice ruled by their passions. That, then, 
which, by the constitution of our nature, is the real guide 
of life, may be deemed the divinely ordered one. But then, 
feeling, to be just, must be pure; it is only in the chastity 
of the affections that wisdom can inhabit. You remember 
a remark in one of Wordsworth’s prose writings, the “af- 
fections are their own justification; the light of love in our 
hearts is a satisfactory evidence that there is a body of 
worth in the minds of our friends or kindred, whence that 
light has proceeded.” The same author has said, 


That nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 


and indeed it were a sad thought for them that trust in 
Providence, that its wisdom and benignity was so much at 
fault, that what is purest and most exalting should be most 
unsafe.” 

“The opinions you display are all my own;” said Mr. 
Lawrence, “ you honor them by your adoption of them; you 
adorn them by expressing them.” 

The conversation was prolonged till Mr. Lawrence be- 
came thoroughly fascinated by the charm of gracefulness 
and beauty that reigned in the countenance and manner of 
this delightful person. The tones of her voice, as gay and 
clear as the falling waters,—a style of speaking artlessly 
simple, and infinitely far removed from conceit or pedantry— 
an indescribable presence and impression of purity and over- 
powering loveliness—made up an influence which penetra- 
ted deeply into a heart accustomed indeed to a refinement, 
faultless, so far as grace and finish were concerned, but 
wholly unused to the loftier charm of simplicity, the more 
persuasive power of Nature. The remarks of Miss Loring 
were such as delighted his mind and feelings, keenly sensi- 
tive, as he was, to the virtues of the female character, and 
alive to the perception of the subtlest excellence. He listen- 
ed till his spirit was thralled in that chain of music: he 
gazed, till his soul was made captive by that countenance. 
and this is not to be wondered at, for a friend of mine, in 
afterward describing her by letter, says, * * * * * * * * 

“I beheld thee in the hour of thy beauty ; I, too, enchant- 
ing girl, felt—though more faintly than may bear the ex- 
pressive name of love—the exalting magic of thy loveliness. 
Thy hand is about my heart; the melody of thy airy tenes 
yet vibrates on my ear; thy spirit is upon me, even with 
such a power that my frame trembles with emotion, and 
the charged bosom is fraught with feeling almost to an- 
guish,—a feeling confessed, but not relieved, by sighs. But 
how shall this charm be worded? this rapturous vision how 
portrayed? Alas! the fine felicity of touch,—the perception, 
ardent yet delicate, sensitive yet strongly rational,—can no 
longer be hoped for in a mind too deeply mingled among the 
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bruising cares of life, and too continuously tasked in purely | 


intellectual toils. ‘ The heart,” indeed, “ can never all grow 
old ;” but that subtle chain, along which, in warmer youth, 
once shot the electric fire of passion, conveying to the un- 
derstanding all the life and feeling of the heart, is rudely 
severed. Thy excellence must remain for ever a mystery 
aad a :nemory. 


ring, I felt the justness of that expression in the larger dox- 
ology of the Christians.—" We bless thee, we praise thee, 
we give thanks to thee for thy great glory:” for the emo- 


tion which I experienced was of thankfulness and joy. It | 


cheered and encouraged the drooping spirit by showing it 
that the objects of its aspirations were not merely dreams— 
that mortality was illuminated by the lustre of a celestial 
nature, and life dignified and raised by the inhabitancy of an 
angelic being. There dwelt always on her lip a faint smile, 
easily and often kindling into a joyous Iaugh which irradia- 
ted her whole face, and was a day-dawn of happiness and 
hope in the gazer’s heart. But how shall the pure, warm 
hue that dwelt upon her cheek be figured? Behold, through 
the window, as I write, the purpled flush of the sky as the 
wearied sun sinks upon her bosom. In that faint, morbid 
tinge—the very blush of the passioning heaven—lives the 
eternal type of that soft light which breathed enchantment 
on her face. For the emblem and resemblance of her quali- 
ties we must look only to the sky.” 


When the dance was ended Mr. Lawrence walked over 
to Lord Dashwood and said to him, in a whisper, “I wish 
you to dance with Miss Loring, and pay her the most mark- 
ed attention.” 

The whisper was overheard by Miss Forester, who was 
astonished to hear this poor commoner address her noble 
acquaintance in so dictatorial a manner; nor was her sur- 
prise diminished when she saw her partner immediately 
obey the order. She turned to scan the speaker more close- 
ly; but in the plain, quiet, wholly unmarked character of 
his attire, and the grave calmness of his aspect, she read 
nothing that tended to solve the mystery. Except a diamond 


seal-ring drawn over his glove, the size of which indicated | 


a great value, he wore no kind of trinketry. Presently Mr. 
Lawrence strolled away into another room. 


After some time Lord Dashwood and Mr. Lawreace came 


up together to Miss Loring, and both asked her to dance at | 


the same time. 
"| cannot dance with both of you,” said Miss Loring. 
“As neither will be willing, I suppose, to withdraw his 
pretensions, you will have to decide between us.” 


Miss Loring was silent for a moment, and a deep blush | 


suffused her temples. 

"| believe that Mr. Lawrence was rather the first,” said 
she, giving him her hand. 

His eye brightened as she spoke. “If I thought that Mr. 
Lawrence was first also in your regard,” said he, as he led 
her away, “T should be very glad. If I thought that in this 
choice you followed your rule, and were guided by the 
heart, I should be happy indeed.” 

For the rest of the evening the Earl of Dashwood was 
entirely devoted to Miss Loring. His attentions were of the 
most decided character, and drew the notice of most persons 
in the room, and not a little was said of the conquest which 
she had made, and not a few surprises expressed that so child- 
ish and insipid a person should please a man of his excellent 
sense. His lordship himself did not seem to be particularly 
successful. Several of his most flaming compliments fell 
dead ; and more than once the conversation came toa full halt. 

On the following day Lord Dashwood called at Miss Lo- 
ring’s, but was not admitted. He returned to his lodgings, 
and from there wrote to request permission to pay his ad- 
dresses to her. The answer which he received conveyed a 
kind but decided refusal. . 

Soon after, Mr. Lawrence waited upon her. 

* And you have refused Lord Dashwood 2” said he; “ what 
crestless squire can expect success where a coronet has 
been slighted 2” 

“Do you think,” she replied, “that affection is to be 
bartered for and bought? or that the hand could be given 
where the heart goes not with it? Even had I been interest- 
ed in the person you allude to, could I have done that which, 
not only in the sight of the world, but in the view of my 
own self-suspicions, might seem a mercenary thing? Per- 
sons so pooras!am must not lose their self-respect, for 
they will have little left that can sustain them.” 

“The absence, then, of rank or fortune,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, “ would not be a bar to approval with you ?” 

“Rather the removal of a bar.” 

* May I presume ?—Might I venture ?—I have no title to 
your friendship but the absence of pretension. I can possess 
no importance save that which is derived from your favor. 
I only love you passionately ; all I desire is your love.” 

Miss Loring, after a pause, extended her hand timidly 
towards him, and said in a faint voice, “You know my 


| rule.” 


He pressed it to his lips, and felt himself the happiest of 
mankind. 






About a fortnight after there wasassembled in the morn. 
ing in Mrs. Loring’s drawing-room a party of a dozen per- 
sons, among whom were the young ladies whom we have 
sormerly mentioned as being at Mrs. Lansdowne’s, They 
were awaiting the return of Mr. Lawrence and his bride 
from church, as the former had wished the ceremony to be 
performed there. The carriages presently drove to the door 
and the bride came into the room conducted by Lord 
Dashwood. 

“Suffer me,” said the latter, “to present to this circle 
the Right Honorable the Countess of Dashwood.” 

“How!” exclaimed every one; “you mean Mrs. Law. 
rence.” 

“Such you expected her to become; but she has become 
the wife of Lord Dashwood.” 

“Will your lordship explain this extraordinary occur. 
rence ?” 

“Permit me to clear up the mystery,” said Mr. Law. 
rence, advancing into the room. He wore a star upon his 
coat and a broad ribband across his breast. “I must confess 
toa little imposture. Iam the Earl of Dashwood. I had 
long thought that nothing in life was so valuable as the 
disinterested affection of a pure and simple heart. As long 
as I appeared in the world with a title and the reputation 
of wealth, I found that I could never gain that boon, or at 
least be sure that I had gained it. I must lay aside these 
circumstances to find one who would love me for myself 
only. My friend Mr. Lawrence consented to an exchange 
of names: and I have gained the satisfaction not only of 
: acquiring what I sought, but of placing a coronet upon the 
] 
| 
| 








noblest and the fairest brow that ever wore that ornament. 
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ORIGINAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


MAXIMS AND NOTIONS. 


BY A SNUFF-TAKER. 





nature. 

Ambition, when it is a native quality of heart, is a noble 
faculty; but when it is engendered of the corruption of 
| Vanity, or the mortification of pride, it is a perverse and 

pestilent spirit. 

The feelings are good suggesters and pointers out of duty, 
but are unsafe counsellors as to the limits and extent of 
duty. 

Expression is the test of genius. Open the works of a 
Shakspeare in poetry, a Bacon in philosophy, a Warburton 
in theology: with what magnetic foree their syllables are 
charged ! what mystic inspiration their words exhale! how 
delicate, how dictatorial their language! how wierd the 
combinations of their speech! 

The features of a beautiful countenance aré hieroglyphics 
of sentiments. He whose mind is the key to those hiero- 
glyphics, becomes the lover. 

Men of a naturally logical cast of mind are not often bril- 
liant; for the best account of brilliancy is, that it is truth 
stated in an illogical form. 

It is a common thing for us, when we speak of a man of 
genius, to regret, as a fault, his want of firm constancy and 
|} calm application. We treat it in each case as an accident, 
and a matter wholly within the person’s control. But that 
intolerance of uniform thought, that resentment of the mind 
against continuous toil, arises from the very sensitiveness 
of touch that makes genius what it is. It is the natural 
compensation by which great things tend effectively to an 
equalization with litde ones. He who looking upon a way- 
ward and unsteady genius exclaims, “ What great things he 
would have done had he but possessed regularity and 
closeness,” is as wise as he who contemplating a plodding 
| drudge should say, “ How rare a creature this had been had 
| he only possessed splendid genius.” Men persist in regard- 
| ing moral qualities as habits and not as gifts. Sometimes, 
to be sure, there appears a man who has the rare union of 
| the powers and the thewes of greatness; then we recog- 
| 


| Genivs is man’s lost soul looking for itself in life and 
| 











nize the idol of a nation—a Spenser, a Milton, a Bacon. 

I fear that debility is, as the world goes, the chief source 
| of human virtue; force and the consciousness of it, the 
| grand origin of wickedness. From how base a root grows 
| the goodness of man! 
| It is #pernicious thing for the young to be accustomed 
|| to high excitements of any kind, or intense emotions even 
|! of goodness. For the excitements of evil are so much 
|| easier, greater, and more frequent of occasion than those 
| of good, that the heart that will be stimulated must quickly 

take the worser kind. It is by that process that the vit- 
| tuous youth of genius has so often passed into a manhood 
|, frantic of wickedness. 
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like the morning rainbow, that foreshows the coming cloud. 
The morning that rises obscure, and, vanquishing gloom, 
grows later into brightness, gives token of a brighter day. 

As the pearly rain is but the heaven-gemmed descent 
of that which was drawn from earth: so the best display 
of genius is but the brightened showering-back on life of 
that which was derived from life. 

The lot of genius isa melancholy one. Neglected in its 
rising; unthanked in its midday splendor ; only when it is 
struggling with the clouds of evening is it attended to. 


But why should we regret for man a destiny which is every 


day the fate of the sun? 

There is a genius of the moral qualitiesas well as of the 
intellectual. Some men have this instinctive, ever-fresh 
fecundity of feeling ; there are others whose affections have 
the more voluntary character of talent. 

By the true lover of nature, the best oracles of wisdom 
may still be found, as in old Greece, in studying the flights 
of birds and the clusterings of bees. 

Fxtraordinary power demands an extraordinary field and 
eceasion for display. When Theseus visited Athens, his 
father did not recognize him until he drew his sword to 
carve. Thus is it that heroes and men of genius are com- 
mon-place and unnoticed in ordinary times and under trifling 
circumstances. It is only when the sword must be drawn 
that we discover their divineness. 


Human hope is like the rainbow in this; that the only 


sort that can be relied on is such as promises another day. 
Feeling is thought in a perfectly individual shape ; thought 
TOBY ALLSPICE. 


is generalized feeling. 


LOVE'S MASQUERADING. 


A lady reader has sent us the subjoined lines for publica- 
tion in the Mirror, with the information that they are “ from 
the pen of Mr. Leman Blanchard, a young English bard, of 
great promise,” whose productions “ will one day become 
extensively known to American readers.” We do not 
doubt it. 


Love never less surprises Like cloak’d Revenge then stealing, 
Than when his tricks are tried ; } With poniard bare he came, 

In vain are all disguises ; |His limbs. his looks, concealing — 
Himself be cannot hide. Yet still he seem’d the same. 

He came, the masquerader, Then, his thoughts dissembling, 
To conscious Kate, one day, With Jealousy’s wild air, 

Attempting to persuade her |Stood raging, watching, trembling,— 
He then was—far away! | Yet Love alone stood there. 

“Ab! Love,” she cried, unfearing, 
“Take any shape vou will 

Strange, distant or endearing, 
This heart would know you sull.” 


|Next came he garb'd like Malice ; 
Yet wore lis cheek ihre rose, 
No poison crowns his chalice, 
With wine it overflows. 
And then as Joy, arrayed in 
Rare colors from abeve ; 
He tarled again—the maidea 
fu Joy saw only Love 


Then Love came clad like Sorrow ; 
His robe was dark as night; 
But hike a golden morrow, 
Flash'd torth his forehead’s light; 
She knew him, as with languor 
He play'd the wounded dove: 
Then tierce he frowned— twas Anger! 
Bat still she knew ‘twas Love! 


Then casting off his splendor, 
He took back Hatred’s guise ; 

But all his tones were tender, 
She knew him—by his eves. 

Thea came he wreathed like Pleasure! Ln ail he fuiled ; when glancing 
lu vain he cried, “ Rejoice!” Like Fear, afraid to stir ; 

And sang a laughing measure— And when, like Hope, half-dancing— 
She hnew him by his voice. For Hope was Love to her. 

He tuned his tongue to railing, “In vaio,” she cried, ** your powors, 
Performing Envy’s task ; | Take any shape vou may; 

His scowl! was unavailing, Are hearts less wise than flowers, 
She saw him—through his mask. That know the night from day?” 








THE STAGE, 


THE THEATRES. 

The new comedy of the “ What will the World Say,” 
at the Park. Mr. Tryon’s “ Napoleon,” at the Bowery. 
"Cherry and Fair Star,” at the Chatham, and the 
"Queen's Own ” at the Olympic, are the principle theatri- 
eal attractions of the season. 

CHANGE OF TASTE. 

Ata recent celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the opening of a musical theatre in Berlin, among other 
entertainments, the Opera of Cleopatra and Cesar was pro- 
duced with the same dresses and decorations in which the 
same piece had been played there a hundred years before. 


High hopes and magnificent aspirations in youth, are | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. T.’s “Art of Life” has too much art, and too little life.—A. F.’s 
“Tale” is not fit for our pages.—Our very obliging “ Well-wish- 
er,”’ in Wisconsin, remits us a packet containing as many notes as 
one of Dr. Parr's sermons; but unfortunately, like those notes, 
they are under par.—A correspondent requests us to reprint a 
piece of music which we published two or three years ago. We 
fear, however, that many of our new subscribers would not like 
us to rake up old scores.—P. F., of Hackensack, says that he can- 

not afford to take the Mirror, because his whole fortune is lost in 


stocks; if he will come into Broadway, he will find hundreds of 


men whose whole necks are lost in stocks; yet they constantly con 
sult the Mirror.—“A Meteorologist ” informs us that he was struck 
by the planet Jupiter last month; we have heard of persons being 
struck by the sun, but were not aware that the planets possessed 


that power.—The lines “To a dark-eyed lady" are good, and 


| 





shall appear. We are sorry however to see that the poet gives his | 


lady a black eye.—R. T., of Vicksburg, offers to send us a draft for 


his arrears. In these times, we have as much horror of a drafi as 


aconfirmed rheumatic. Wewonuld rather that he would remit 


the money.—<A Freethinker insists on our publishing his “C 


wine Nis 


on Seripture,” and says that he will pay the cost of publication 





We have made an estimate, and find that the publication of his ar 


ticle would cost us two thousand subscribers; which would amount 


to $10,000 dollars. 1. M.'s genius, like a Hebrew sentence, advances 
backwards. He does not write as well as he did a year ago.—The 
“Ode on a Frozen Lake,” is on rather slippery ground.—M. F., who 
informs us that he is about to sail for Canton, asks leave to send us 
a letter from China every month : 


to receive it.— Were we to print the long essay on “ The pleasures 





if the letter is T we shall be glad 


of composition,” we fear that our readers might say to the author, | 


Habakkuk 


ought to be made highly pe- 


‘itis sport to you, but it is death to us.” in his essay 
against usury, says that “to usurize”’ 
nal. Miss Martineau, onthe other hand, says it is highly commend- 
able to use your eyes.—F. P. asks if we think his notions sound; we 
think them nothing but sound.—Jefferson's essay on “American Ge- 
nius "' is so terribly severe on Milton and Shakspea e, that we fear 
the printing of it would cause an immediate declaration of war on 
the part of England —The interest of P. R.'s proposed communica 
Tale 


tion is as doubtful as that of the State debts. Arthur's * 


been 





long and stiff as a lizard’s.—I, K.’s “ Tragedy would have 


admirable, had he given it another name; he should have called ita 


farce. —P. A 


shazzars.— Philander's 


*s hand-writing is awful enough to frighten ten Bel 
‘Address wa Lady ” is very soft. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1812. 

to We are always grateful to Fashion when she con- 
descends to the dictates of sense and beauty. The present 
mode of ladies’ cloaks is one of the occasional) illustrations 
which this capricious goddess employs to show that she 
does possess both intelligence and taste. The cloak is de- 
signed merely to cover the shoulders; to prolong it to the 
ground adds greatly to the weight without real advantage, 


| for, excepting the feet, the lower part of the person does 


not require as much protection as the upper. As to appear- 


| ance, nothing could be more ungraceful, stiffand heavy than 


the monkish concealment which was formerly worn, while 
the new article is gay, light and highly picturesque. This 
short cloak is not only worn with fine effect by the peasan- 
try of Italy and other parts of Europe, but is the chief or- 
nament in the striking attire of several of the eastern na- 


tions. The high colors contribute greatly to animate and 


| diversify the aspect of the streets. We trust that the 


| ladies will never permit them to grow obsolete, but will 


An unexpected effect, however, took place. When the au- | 


dience saw the Roman general appear in the full costume 
ofa French marshal, of the age of Louis Quatorze, with 
crange-colored coat, hair in powder and bag, and short 
clothes terminated by reseftes,—and Cleopatra in an enor- 
mous hooped dress, and a bonnet on her head of the size 
of an apple,—they were seized by such universal and con- 
tinued laughter that the actors, after various attempts to 
proceed, were at last compelled to retire from the stage. 


EXTRAORDINARY SIGHT. 
It was announced that Money would be exhibited at one 
ef the theatres last week. Large crowds assembled to see 
so rare an object. 


preserve their novelty by giving them new shapes and new 


decorations, 


‘>> If winter be the least comfortable of the seasons it 
is certainly the most picturesque. Among other illustra- 
tions of this, a fine pictorial effect is produced in cities at 
those times when the ice upon the pavements compels the 


people to walk in the middle of the street. The ranging of 


persons jn two lines at the sides of an avenue totally de- 
stroys the picturesque ; the grouping of them in the centre 
makes a fine impression on the eye. One great reason why 
the streets of foreign cities strike the spectator as being so 
much more beautiful in appearance than our own is, that 


| their narrowness and the consequent absence of trotters 


at the sides, causes the inhabitants to walk and stand in the 
middle of the way. Our custom of making elevated places 
for passengers at either side is a sacrifice of effect to the 
more important consideration of convenience. 


[> The perfection to which the arts and tricks of state 
were carried in former times astonishes the blunter deal- 
ings of modern politics. In England it attained its height 
as a science in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and as an art 
it was best practised in the age of the first James. Sir 


his country.” The morality of the states, however, was so 


shocked by that idea, that James was obliged to disgrace 
his minister. The ablest statesman of that monarch’s court 
was the old earl of Bristol. The correspondence which 
passed between himself and his master while he was nego- 
tiating, through several years, the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta, is exceedingly curious. In re- 
monstrating against Buckingham’s interference in the 
treaty, he told the king that there was not one letter sent 


| by the king of Spain to any other state, of which James 


had not a copy before it came to the place of its destina- 
ton, not a port in Spain which had not been sounded, not 
an expedition but its intention had been revealed. One ex- 
traordinary fact, perhaps unrivalled in the annals of diplo- 
macy, the earl thus relates :—" | used such industry as to 
get all the papers of the king's private cabinet into my 
hands; took copies and notes of such of them as I thought 
useful ; and upon every of them set my private mark before 
they were conveyed back again, to the end that if I should 
have had an occasion to have charged him with any thing 
mentioned in the same papers, | might let him see I knew 
it by telling him in what paper it was, and marked with 
such a mark.” It is curious, however, to add, that this pro- 
found and subtle statesman entertained in his own house a 
spy placed over him by Buckingham. 


n— 


* In several of the ancient buildings of Europe, espe- 
cially in Spain and the countries adjacent to the Mediter- 


| ranean, which bears the traces of Arabian science, there 


is as 
; 


it 


are to be met with various contrivances for marking the 
changes of the calendar. A very beautiful and simple ar- 
rangement for this purpose exists in the great reception- 
room of the palace of the grand-masters of the order of St. 
John, in the town of Valetta, Malta,—a structure of singu- 
lar interest, litue attended to by tourists. A meridian line 
runs obliquely across the floor, formed of blocks of marble. 
On these are represented the signs of the zodiac. An aper- 
ture above admits the sun-beams, which fall at mid-day on 
this line, so that a circular spectrum, presenting a perfect 
image of the sun, is seen every day in the sign of the zodiac, 
which corresponds with his actual situation in the sky; 
graduated, it points out not only the 
month in the year, but the day of the month, with unerring 
accuracy. 


and as the line is 


There is a similar contrivance, though not so 
interesting, at St. Peter's, in Rome. In the area before that 
church the great obelisk forms a gnomon, the point of whose 
shadow falls successively on the signs of the zodiac deli- 
neated on the pavement, and thus marks out the months. 


* Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor of Henry VIII. 
who was the most honest man, except, perhaps, Lord 
Chief Justice Wilmot, that the judicial ermine of England 
ever fell upon, made this remark to his son-in-law, Roper: 
“This one thing I assure thee, on my faith, that if the 
parties will, at my hands, call for justice and equity, then, 
although it were my father, whom | reverence dearly, 
that stood on the one side, and the devil, whom I hate ex- 
tremely, were on the other side, his cause being just, the 
devil of me should have his right.” The death of Lord 


| Kelwarden, chief justice of Lreland, afforded a fine instance 


of a principle of justice stronger than death. In the Irish 
rebellion in 1803, the mob attacked his carriage, and kill- 
ed him. A bystander, shocked at the savage ferocity of the 
murderers, exclaimed that the assassins should be exe- 
cuted next day. The words recalled recollection to the up- 
right dying magistrate; and he raised his head for the 
last time to exclaim,—‘ Murder must be punished ; but let 
no man suffer for my death but on a fair trial, and by the 
laws of his country ;” and immediately expired. 


to The difficulty to which a poet may be put in find- 
ing words that will rhyme, is tolerably well illustrated by 
an old epitaph that is extant in a church-yard in the north 


| of England. It runs thus: 


Here lies the body of Nicholas Neweity, 
He died Uother day, the more’s the pity. 


N. B. The man’s name was Oldtown, but it wouldn't 


| rhyme. 


> The present impression of the Mirror is enriched 
with the oniemnaL rarers of several eminent writers. Lt is 
seldom that the press on either side of the Atlantic sends 
forth a more interesting or beautiful sheet than that now 
before the reader. We are much gratified with the univer- 


sal commendation bestowed upon the first and second num- 


| 


hers of the new volume, and have great pleasure in stating 
that those which are to follow will abound in or1Grat con- 


Henry Wotton’s facetious definition of an ambassador is |) tributions from many of the most popular and delightful 


well known:—" A man sent to lye abroad for the good of Hl pens of England and America. 
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Sweet vale of Liandovery! in sorrow I 
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For thou art the home 


reave thee, 
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leave thee, 





All 





woful I 
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feel from thy wild-woods to part; Nor absence nor time of my love shall be. 
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of my youth and my heart! Tho’ 
charms 























I beheld in the land of the stranger, Thy are brighter 
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Dear hill-belted valley ! how grand are the mountains 


Which form of thy landscape so lovely a part ' 








How sweet are the waters which flow from thy fountains, 





Thou ever-lov'd home of my youth and my heart ! 
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Sweet visions of thee their soft charm still diffusing, 
To night's weary watches a joy can impart ; 
The bright polar star of my memory’s musing— 


Oh! thou, only thou, art the home of my heart 


















MISCELLANY. 


THE WISH. 


If yon bright star, whose gentle smile 
Shines sweetly through the gloom on high, 
Were but some sunny sea-girt isle 
Far in the light of a cloudless sky, 
Where spring’s young buds and summer's flowers 
Are mingled with the changeless green 
Of fairy walks and sylvan bowers ; 
And dashing founts, whose silvery sheen 
Gives back the rainbow-tints that play 
Where moonbeams kiss the ocean spray : 


Then would we seek its distant shore, 
And joy to greet each other there, 
Nor sigh that we returned no more 
Where all we trust is falsely fair ; 
But heart with heart should mingle there 
In bliss uncheck’d, unchang’d, to share, 
And the pure love of early years, 
Ere we had known the false one’s guile, 
Or shed the heart’s repentant tears, 
Should win us to that lovely isle. s. W. W. 


AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


“Will you put that window down, sir?” “ Certainly 
not, sir, T have a bad cold!” Such was the request ad- 
dressed to his vis-\-vis in the royal maih, by a small gen- 
tleman in a suit of black and in a profuse perspiration ; and 
such was the answer returned thereto by the person ad- 
dressed, a highly nervous individual, rejoicing apparently 
in about fifleeu stone, certainly in a blue coat with gilt but- 
tons, a sealskin cap, a red face, and nose to correspond. 
“Will you put down the window, sir?” again demanded, 
afiera few minutes, our friend of the sable garments, in a 
tone half angry, half speculative. “ Really, sir,” was the 





] answer, “TI am sorry, sir—but must decline to do so.” “ Do 
| you intend to open the window ?” a third time exclaimed 


scorn and wrath were blended, with a quivering lip and 
pallid cheek. The lusty man shrunk back in his place—an 
assault with violence seemed impending. But though a 
large, he was a brave man, and he said," No.” Again there 


lence. The little querist turned pale, and gave a deep sigh. 
At last, in a voice of thunder, he roared out, “ Will you, | 
sir, or will you not, put down that window ?” and at the 
same moment his hand with nervous rapidity sought his |, 
coat-pocket. The red-faced man trembled—he tumed pale, || 


the carriage, as who should say—" Pray help me—I may 
be murdered—I really think the wretched imp must have a 
stiletto or loaded pistol in his pocket.” 
| satisfactory; for the great gentleman, afier a short pause, 
| mildly said—" I will not, sir!” In a second, a large silk 
pocket handkerchief was suddenly jerked from its place of 


With a face of ashy hue he held out the Indian kerchief 
with one hand—the other reclined gracefully on the region 


and deliberately he cast an unearthly look on his trembling 
| Vietim, and said—" Then—sir—you—must—take the con- 
sequences, (here he gave symptoms of spasmodic affection) 
for—I am—going to be—sick !” 


PICTURESQUE BEAUTY OF MINES OF COAL. 


The coal-mines of Bohemia are stated by Dr. Buckland 
| to be the most beautiful he had ever visited. We will de- 
scribe them in his own eloquent language :—“The most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage on the painted ceilings 
of Italian palaces bear no comparison with the beauteous 
| profusion of extinet vegetable forms with which the galleries 
| of these instructive coal-mines are overhung. 
covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched 


The roof is 





|the pertinacious votary of freedom, in accents wherein | 


| was a pause—a decidedly unpleasant and embarrassing si- | 


and cast a supplicating glance ai the other two inmates of 


The glance seemed |, 


. . . - . . . . . ‘ 
| repose by the diminutive tormentor of his gigantic victim. i} 


of his heart. Anger had passed away from his brow—slowly | 





| with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild, irregu- 
| lar profusion over every portion of its surface. The effect is 
neightened by the contrast of the coal-black color of these 
|| vegetables, with the light ground-work of the rock to 
| which they are attached. The spectator feels transported, 
| as if by enchantment, into the forest of another world; he 
|| beholds trees of form and character now unknown upon the 
| surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the 
beauty and vigor of their primeval life; their scaly stems 
, and bending branches, with their delicate apparatus of fo- 
liage, are all spread forth before him, little impaired by the 
|| lapse of indefinite ages, and bearing faithful records of ex- 
| tinct systems of vegetation, which began and terminated in 
| times of which these relics are the infallible historians. 
| Such are the grand natural herbaria wherein these most 
| ancient remains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved in 
a state of integrity lite short of their living perfection, un- 


|| der conditions of our planet which exist no more.” 


———w 
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INCOMMUNICABLE IDEAS. 


In turning over Murray’s magnificent edition of Childe 
| Harold, we lighted on a passage which has always puzzled 
|| us, and which still seemed to us wholly incomprehensible 
It is the fifth stanza of the fourth canto. 


“The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence: that which fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage. by these spirits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers bave died, 
Aud with a fresher growth replenishing the void.” 


We will give a copy of the poem to any body who will 
tell us the meaning of the five last lines. There are several 
other poseng ces in the Childe that defy interpretation. 


— ———__—— — 
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